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authors who had discussed the point under consideration, before returning to his reading.
My motive in trying to show that he got everything from Barrow, except his methods, was to remove any charge of plagiarism; for, I consider that even if he had merely rewritten Barrow in terms of Descartes, adding his own notation for the sake of convenience, he would still have done a great thing, and would no more have been guilty of plagiarism from either Descartes or Barrow than Stephenson was from Watt, or Parsons from either of these. Leibniz's Calculus was his own, and would have been his own even on the supposition above. Lastly, it was not only more complete than that of Newton, in that it was an operational calculus, though it did perhaps miss the idea of rate; but also from an intellectual standpoint it was greater, in that it was developed, after its first principles were found out, as a practical theory, while Newton's was developed as a mere instrument for his own purposes.
Assuming, then, that Leibniz did not remember, or did not really care, what his text-books were, so long as he was not accused of using somebody else's methods, I will try and reconstruct the progress of his reading and his discoveries. His text-books were,
i. Lanzius and Clavius in algebra, and Leotaud for geometry, in his early youth; he also looked through, more or less without understanding them, Descartes and Cava-lieri's Geometria Indivisibilibus.
ii. On his return from London he brought back with him Barrow, some portions of which he had glanced at in London and on his journey; he obtained Pascal, St. Vincent, and Cavalieri's Exercitationes Sex, perhaps a little later than the others; besides these, Wallis and Mercator specially.
He read portions of the Barrow afresh, and obtained the Characteristic Triangle, and found his general theorem